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A MEETiNo of the citizens of New- York was held at the Merchants* 
Exchange, on Monday the 19th Noyeraber, pursuant to public notice, 
of which the following is a copy : 



PUBLIC MEETING. 

The subscribers respectfully invite all those who revere the character and 
fenius of Sib Walter Scott, to meet at the Merchants' Exchange, Wall-street, 
this afternoon, the Idth inst, at one o'clock, to take into consideration the best 
means of uniting with the Committees in Scotland, in a tribute of respect to the 
memory of the Great Minstrel op the North. 
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PROCEEDINGS UF THE PUBLIC MEETING. 



At a numerous meeting of the citizens of New- York, held in pursuance of a 
call through the public papers, at the Merchant's Exchange on Monday, the 19th of 
November, 1832. — On motion, by John Duer, Esq. David Hadden, Esq. President 
of the St. Andrew's Society, was called to preside, and, by motion of Charles King, 
Esq. the Hon. William A. Duer, President of Columbia College, and Cornelius 
W. Lawrence, Esq. were selected as Vice-Presidents. 

On motion, by Charles F. Hoffman, Esq. James Lawson, and Prosper M. 
Wetmore, were appointed Secretaries. 

The following preamble and resolutions were presented, with some appropriate 
remarks, by the Rev. Doctor Wainwright, and unanimously adopted. 

The citizens of New- York have assembled to express their deep and unfeigned 
regret at the death of Sir Walter Scott. They feel that no eulogy of theirs can 
exalt the fame of him who has won the proud distinction of being compared with 
those who were the brightest ornaments of past ages. The writings of Sir Walter 
Scott have delighted and instructed almost every nation of the earth. The vigor of 
his mind, and the excellence of his lifn, have added to the intellectual and moral 
wealth of the world. The dwellers in his own mountain land, and they who tread 
our far-distant peaceful shores, may well emulate each other in offering a tribute to 
his memory — for, his fame is a legacy to man. 

The citizens of New-York, revering the beautiful simplicity of Sir Walter Scott's 
character ; appreciating the elegance and value of his writings ; and deploring his 
death, in common with the friends of literature throughout the world, desire to evince 
their admiration of his genius, and their respect for his memory. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That while we yield to the people of Scotland the pride of local asso- 
ciations, for, that the land of their nativity was also the birth-place of the author of 
Marmion and Waverley, we claim to share equally in their veneration for the purity 
of character, and splendor of genius which distinguished the "Minstrel of the North." 

Resolved, That we tender with heartfelt sincerity the expression of our sorrow 
and sympathy to the relatives and friends of the deceased, for their irreparable loss. 

The following resolutionSf introduced by John Duer, Esq. who supported them 
in an able and eloquent address, were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That a committee of fifteen be appointed, with power to increase their 
number, whose duty it shall be to receive subscriptions in aid of the fund, proposed 
to be appropriated as a tribute to the memory of Sir Walter Scott, and that no sub- 
scription shall exceed ten dollars. 

Resolved, That the funds to be raised by the the committee under the preced- 
ing resolution, be applied by them, in their discretion, to the erection of a monu* 



BMBt to thft memory of Sir Walter Scott in this city, or if it shall be found adrisa- 
Ue, to be paid orer to the corresponding committee for transmission to Edinburgh. 

Tlio following resolutions were offered by David Maitland, Esq. and unaui- 
moualy adopted. 

Resolred, That a committee of ten be appointed with authority to conduct all the 
comopondence growing out of these proceedings. 

Resolved, That an attested copy of the proceedings of this meeting be forwarded 
to the family of the deeeaaed. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be signed by the President, Vice- 
Presidents and Secretaries, and published in all the daily papers. 

The meeting having ordered that the committee be appointed by the chair, the 
following persons were named : — 

Committee on Subscriptiont. 

Rev. Dr. Wainwright, John Graham, 

David S. Kennedy^ James Hay, 

Robert Coskry, Alex'r. Knox. 

Robert Halliday, John Duer, 

Jacob Har^'ey, George P. Morris, 

James 6. King, John Caldwell, J 

Wm. B. Lavnrence, Francis Olmsted 
John S. Crarv. 



Corresponding Committee. 

Washington Irving, G. C. Vrrplanck, 

James K. Paulding, David Maitland, 

Wm. C. Bryant, John S. Crary, 

Wm. Leggett, Wm. M*Leod, 

James Hay, Chas. F. Hoffman. 

On motion by Captain David Leslie, the officersof this meeting were added to 
the committees. 



On motion by Charles King, Esq. John I. Palmer, Esq. was unanimously 
appointed treasurer of the fund to be colleclcd. On motion, the meeting adjourned. 



DAVIDHADDEN, Pres. 

Wn.I.UM A. DUER, ; 

CORN'S. W. LAWRENCE, S Vicc-Pres. 
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NEW. YORK, Nov. 29| 1632. 

Rev. and dear Sir, 

At a meetingof our fellow-citizens we have been authorized, as a committee, 
to adopt measures to procure an Eulogium to be pronounced upon the late Sir 
Walter Scott, as a suitable tribute to the memory of that distinguished man, whose 
works have delighted and instructed both hemispheres, and whose death both 
hemispheres deplore. 

In requesting you to undertake this grateful and interesting duty, we have the 
honor to subscribe ourselves, 

Rev. and dear Sir, 

Your friends and obedient servants, 

JONATHAN M. WAINWRIGHT. 
ROBERT HALLIDAY. 
W. A. DUER. 

THE EEV. JOHN MC VICKAR, D.D. 



L'OL. COLL. New- York, Nov. 30, 1832. 
Gentlemen, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday, as 
an authorized Committee on the part of a recent Public Meeting, " to procure an 
Eulogium to be pronounced upon the late Sir Walter Scott." 

In assenting to the flattering request therein contained, it is with a due sense of 
my inability to do justice to such a subject, except in so far as high admiration of 
him, both as a writer and a unan, may be esteemed a qualification. 

With great respect, 

Your obe<iient servant, 

JOHN McVICKAR. 

JONA. M. WAINWRIGHT, D.D. 
ROBERT HALLIDAY, ESQ. 
WILLIAM. A. DUER, LL.D. 



NEW- YORK, Dkc. 10, 1832. 

Rev. and dear Sir, 

We. are instructed by the Committee at whose request you delivered an 
Eulogium on the late Sir Walter Scott, to present to you an attested copy of the 
resolutions passed this day. 

We take great pleasure in perfonning this duty, and beg, individually, to unite 
with the Committee, in tendering you our thanks for the very kind manner in 
which you acceded to their request, and expressing our admiration of the feeling 
and eloquence which characterized your Eulogium. 

We have the honor to be, 
Rev. and dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

J. M. WAIN WRIGHT, Chaimtan, 
James LAWSON, secretary. 

TO THE REV. PROFBSciOR MC VICKAB| COL. COLL. 



COMMITTEE 

ON A TRIBUTE TO SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

In Committee, Dec. 10, 1832. 

On motion by Prosper M. Wetmore, Esq. it was unanimously 
Resolved, That the thanks of this Committee be presented to the Rev. Professor 
Mc Vickar, for his obliging compliance with the request to deliver an Eulogiiun on 
the late Sir Walter Scott. 

Resolvedy That a copy of the precreding resolution, authenticated by the Chair- 
man and Secretary, be transmitted to the Rev. Professor, accompanied by a request 
for a copy of the eloquent and very interesting di.scourse pronounced by him at 
Clinton Hall, on the evening of Thursday the 6th instant, for publication. 

Extract from the minutes, 

J. M. WAIN WRIGHT, Chairman. 

Jamks Lawbon, Secretary. 
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EULOGIUM. 



We meet to-day, gentlemen, to render homage to th© 
memory of Sir Walter Scott, a duty more congenial with 
our feelings than our powers ; for it is not easy rightly to 
speak of one who in his life-time was equally loved for his vir- 
tues and revered for his genius, and in his death is by ^^ na- 
tions honored and by nations mourned." Yet it is easy, toq^ 
to speak of him, for as a man he was without guile, as an 
author without envy, and as a genius without any of that 
wildering light which " dazzles but to betray." As a poet, he 
never strung his lyre to pamper passion, nor ever struck a 
note to which virtue could not respond ; as an author, he 
never dipped his pen in gall, nor wrote, so far as my memory 
serves me, " one Une which dying he would wish to blot." 

Harp of the North, farewell ! Farewell to the minstrel 
who charmed our boyhood, nor lost his attractions with ad- 
vancing years ! farewell to the novelist who, while he swayed 
our feehngs with a magic power, never yet awakened one 
traitorous to duty, nor implanted one that was not of the 
stock of nobleness and true honor ! Shall we then refuse 
now to pay to him the tribute of praise, to whom we have 
often heretofore paid (I speak at least for myself) the higher 
tribute of tears — when some touch of humanity that went 
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to the heart, some picture of filial gratitude or heroic self- 
devotion, has taught us to sympathize as a brother with 
those we never saw, and, as at the bidding of some master 
magician, to receive as truth all the illusions he spread around 
us, and become moved spectators of a living scene ? Or 
shall it be asked on what ground we, as Americans, stand 
forth to testify our sympathy on this occasion ; I answer, on 
the ground of an equal inheritance as part of the great 
family of civilized man, as men who can honor worth, and 
reverence genius wherever it was born. But again, Scott 
was the poet of nature, the delineator of his species in every 
climate and on every soil, so that wherever his works were 
known, there was he to be regarded as a native and a deni- 
zen, and there should now be heard for him the mourning 
voice of lamentation or of praise. Or, if still nearer claim be 
wanting, can it not be found ? " If blood be warmer than 
water," to use a Scottish adage, shall not we, in whose veins 
flows the blood of a common ancestry, count ourselves nearer 
to Scott than the dwellers upon the Seine, the Rhine, or the 
Tiber ? Are we not in truth one nation with that which 
gave him birth, in all the highest features of national like- 
ness ; a common language, common faith, and a common 
literature? Let us leave it to politicians to cloak under 
the plea of patriotism those hateful, jealous passions, which 
as charity condemns and religion abhors, so should litera- 
ture despise : to us belong, certainly at least on the present 
occasion, wider views of the bonds of brotherhood, and a 
holier interpretation of the claims of a common kindred. As 
it was our Shakspeare and our Milton in whose footsteps 
Scott trode, so now is it our minstrel whose lyre is broken ; 
our Scott whose name is now to be added to the list of the 
mighty dead. Over such gifted minds the petty distinctions 
of human origin have no power : they are nature's sons and 
all men's brethren. No nation can claim them as their own : 
the earth is their birthplace, heaven is their home, and the 
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heart of man their empire. As authors, they have no other 
domicile : there they speak to our common humanity, and 
against their claims, as against all other sovereignty, pre- 
scription is no bar. 

If ever writer deserved this universal citizenship, it was 
Sir Walter Scott. Man was his theme, nature his model, 
nations his readers : and who can count up the sum of inno- 
cent pleasure he has diffused, I may say, throughout the 
earth? Who can estimate its value as a substitute for 
grosser excitements? How many vacant hours has he 
cheered ? How many weary ones has he soothed ? How 
many dangerous ones has he guarded ? How often have 
pain and languor fled before that magic spell, which had 
power to transform the chamber of sleepless disease into the 
camp, the court, or the vine-clad cottage, and there wring 
sympathy for others' sorrows from hearts that were vainly 
brooding over their own ? I do not say that such reading as 
this is to be the remedy for sorrow, or the occupation of the 
chamber of sickness ; God forbid that a christian should say 
so ; but still that may be a, palliative which is not a remedy, 
and that an innocent relaxation which is not a worthy em- 
ployment ; and therefore, speaking as a philosopher and a 
christian, I do say that as the restless power of imagination 
has been given to man for happiness and not for misery, he 
performs for his fellow-men a high and useful and blessed 
part who finds for it harmless and attractive occupation, and 
supplies for hours of bodily feebleness or mental languor, 
which cannot all be gravely busy, that which can employ 
and soothe its lingering moments in innocence and peace. 
He who has never felt such power in the writings of this 
great master of fiction, cannot sympathize as he ought with 
us on this occasion ; but whomsoever Scott has ever made 
to warm or weep, to him I say, some tribute is due when 
that bright star has set in whose Ught he has so oft rejoiced. 

To trace that star from its rising to its -meridian height. 
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and again to its bright setting, is the grateful task to which 
I now invite your attention. 

Sir Walter Scott was the descendant of a long and mar- 
tial line of ancestors, which, although it can count up many 
bold and brave knights, and at least one famous wizard, yet 
would I counsel those who now bear the name, to rank the 
author of Ivanhoe as the rarest jewel in the ducal coronet 
which crowns their escutcheon. The walls of Abbotsford, 
when I visited it in 1830, were graced with many of these 
memorials of gentle blood, on whose character and exploits 
Sir Walter seemed not unwilling to converse. There was 
his great grandfather 

" With flaxen beard and amber hair, 
And reverend, apostolic air." 

from the oft-repeated story of whose sufferings and devo- 
tion in the royal cause, as it sunk into his youthful heart, 
he no doubt derived some portion of his tender sympathy for 
the exiled race of the Stewarts. In the female line there 
too was one familiarly known as "mickle-mouthed Meg," 
whose courtship and character formed the subject of several 
humorous family pieces, and still more humorous family 
anecdbtes. There too hung his giandfather, to whom the 
poet bore an unusual resemblance in looks, and perhaps too 
in character, since he was said to partake so much more of 
the olden than the modern time, that he loved to spend rather 
than accumulate, and therefore left little to his son beyond 
the inheritance, as Sir Walter said, of a fair name and the 
warm attachment of one faithful menial, of which he narra- 
ted a touching instance. His father, whose baptismal name 
he bore, I do not remember to have seen, but his early pur- 
suits I was told were agricultural, his latter legal ; and he 
lived and died in that laborious branch of it known under 
the title of " writers to the signet." But so far as genius is 
hereditary, Sir Walter derived it from his mother ; a woman 
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of noted talents, and daugliter of a man eminent in his pro- 
fession, Dr. Rutherford of Edinburgh, a pupil of Boerhaave, 
and one of the founders of the great school of medicine in 
the Scotttish metropolis, to whom the family of that name in 
our own city was closely related. His own birth was on the 
16th of August, 1771, and thirteen brothers and sisters, who 
followed him in rapid succession, all (such is the uncertain 
tenure of youth) preceded him to the grave. His brother 
Thomas was, I believe, the last : the same to whom, while 
with his regiment (the 70th, in which he was paymaster,) in 
Canada, was so confidently attributed by many the author- 
ship of the Waverley novels. " He was the best loved," as 
Sir Walter mournfully said, " and the best deserving to be 
loved ;" but with powers at will he assured me he never wrote 
a word. Indolence or ill-health broke down his literary 
resolutions, and after some preparation and many delays, he 
died without giving evidence to the world of a superiority of 
talents universally acknowledged by those who knew him, 
leaving an only son who bears his uncle's name, as he par- 
takes much it is said of his kindred talents. The childhood 
of Scott was passed where childhood is most happily, perhaps 
most wisely taught, surrounded by the awakening scenes of 
nature. There, as he himself tells us, 

'' There was the poetic impulse given, 
By the green hill and clear blue heaven." 

That he was at this time " a self-willed imp," we have his 
own authority for saying, but then he goes on to add what 
we can readily believe, 

" But half a plague and half a jest 
Was still endured, beloved, carest." 

His youth was spent in Edinburgh, to which city his father 
had removed, under the instruction of an able teacher, Dr. 
Adam of the highnschool ; but as his pupil loved more to tell 
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of his frolics than his studies, we may conclude that the 
wild nature was still uppermost in him. Among the inci- 
dents of that period, which he related to us with his deepest 
feeling, was the story of that " fair haired Goth," which he 
has elsewhere commemorated, who when wounded in one 
of their " bickers" or chance melees, indignantly refused the 
purse which was made up as a compensation for the wound, 
(the author of which he yet refused to divulge) with the 
noble answer, that " he did not sell his blood ;" while from 
the tone of Sir Walter's narrative, ]l concluded his brother 
or himself to have been the unfortunate giver of it. Hardi- 
hood was as marked in Sir Walter's habits, as it is every 
where in his writings. He loved, practised, and excelled, in 
every manly sport. In spite of a lameness in his right ankle, 
brought upon him in infancy by the carelessness of a nurse, 
or rather perhaps in contempt of it, for he was not deficient 
in that quality (obstinacy) " which, as he himself observes, 
is often said to be proper to those who bear his surname," 
he prided himself on all athletic exercises, and would often 
walk thirty, or ride one hundred miles, without resting. In 
those days of youth, freedom, and frolic, such talents passed 
for more perhaps than they were truly worth ; but at any 
rate, they made him with all, a favorite and boon companion ; 
and right happy was the youth, who, in the hour of peril, 
could have Scott on his side, with his talents in counsel, and 
his prowess in the field. The picture of Willie Garlas, as 
given by Mc Niel, was doubtless true of him. 

" Hap what would, Will stood a castle — 
Or for safety or for war." 

But he had talents for other than the hour of peril. " The 
applause of my young companions was my recompense (he 
obseirves) for the disgraces and punishments which the fu- 
ture romance writer incurred for being idle himself, and 
keeping others idle, during hours that should have been em- 
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ployed in their tasks." I will not now stop to inquire, with 
severer critics, whether the romances of his later years may 
not subject him to the same condemnation, but content my- 
self with observing, that at this period of his life was that 
power nurtured which afterwards produced its "specious mira- 
cles ;" since, to great natural talent for naiTative, was now 
added the stimulus of applause and frequent practice — ^to 
which a long interval of feeble health added fuel, for it threw 
him back upon the world of fiction as a resource, at an age 
when imagination is most active, and made him, as he him- 
self said, " a glutton of books," and more especially of the 
romances of chivalry. 

Such was the education of the future poet — broken, par- 
tial, and irregular, and ever with a strong leaning to the 
culture of the imagination. If we take his statement as 
our criterion, he was ever ready to turn study into play : if 
we look to his works, we find them full of that varied and 
multifarious learning which is not to be gained in idleness. 
The truth, probably, lies between. He was more studious, 
we may believe, than he himself paints. But, then, his was 
a mind of that felicitous power, that gathering knowledge as 
it runs, and aever losing what it has once gained — was often 
outwardly idle and inwardly busy. But with advancing 
years, graver cares engaged him. Though highly descended, 
gallant, brave, talented, and courteous, yet had he his own 
way to make to fortune. In an age of chivalry, that way 
would have been short and clear ; but the days of chivalry, 
which, in one sense, he was destined to restore, had gone by, 
and that of economists had succeeded, in which *^ if a man 
will not work, neither shall he eat." One of a large family 
too, there were many to share and not much to divide ; and 
although eventually, as the survivor, the inheritor of a hand- 
some competency, still, neither his spirit nor his prospects per- 
mitted, at that time, much dependence upon it. In this 
emergency the profession of his father became his choice ; 
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and, as soon an he was of legal age (1792), he was admitted to 
the practice of the Scottish bar. lu the character of Darsie 
Latimer we read, no doubt, liis pwn feeUngs as to the drud- 
gery of this profession — straining like a greyhound in the 
slips for a freer course. But, whatever were his feelings, he 
restrained them sufficiently to become well versed in its tech- 
nicalities, to acquire a fair reputation, and moderate practice 
in it, and add one other element to his future powers as a 
novelist : I mean that niceness of distinction, and that acute- 
ness in tracing the chain of moral probabilities, which is so 
preeminent in his writings, and which is to be learned no 
where so thoroughly as in the sttidies and practice of this 
most intellectual of professions. So far, at least, Scott was a 
lawyer, and often evinces, in the management of his incidents 
and characters, the habits of a wary counsel and the skill of 
a thorough bred cross-examiner. 

Bat nature was too strong for all his resolutions. In 1794 
he translated the Lenore of Burger ; and the zeal with which 
it was done proves how congenial was the poetic task. He 
began it one evening, after supper, and completed it as the 
day was dawning. Glenfinlas was his earliest attempt at 
original poetry, and was published together with a few other 
things, in 1796, but without attracting much attention. His 
subsequent contributions to Lewis's Tales of Wonder(in 1801) 
shared the same fate ; partly from their company, being jo- 
cosely termed the Tales of Plunder, instead of Wonder ; and 
partly from their own deficiencies, for he had not as yet 
struck upon the true vein of his genius. In the language of 
miners, he was following a dead lode — or, to take the figure 
from his favourite pursuit, a false scent; but the quarry 
was almost in view — ^the golden ore was near — and, as 
if aware of his approach to it, he proceeded more boldly with 
(what Bacon terms) his " tentative experiments." His " Scot- 
tish Minstrelsy" was a decided step in advance, but still, in 
the phraseology of the trade, " a heavy concer^i." In the mean 
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time, it was more than fame he was writing for : he had 
marriedj some years before, J&Iiss Carpenter, a young lady of 
the island of Jersey ; and the claims of a rising family must 
have made him look with no Uttle anxiety to the dubious 
profits of his new labors, and the retiring ones of his old pro- 
fession ; since, in Scotland as elsewhere, to use his own 
words, " the goddess Themis is peculiarly jealous of any flir- 
tation with the muses on the part of those who have ranged 
themselves under her banners." 

In this emergency our author took a course as marked by 
prudence as it subsequently was by the higher trait of con- 
sistency. He riBSolved, abandoning all ambitious prospects 
at the bar, to seek nevertheless some oflicial station connected 
with it ; the salary of which, together with his private means, 
might raise him above dependence, and thus leave the casual 
profits of literature to be, as he resolved they should be, " the 
staff and not the crutch" of his declining years. To such 
a man the needful patronage could not long be wanting : 
we accordingly soon find him in possession of the moderate 
preferment of sheriff of Selkirkshire, worth about three 
hundred pounds per annum; to which was not long after 
added, through the personal friendship of Dundas, and the 
patronage of Pitt, the more lucrative, but at the same time 
more laborious situation, of one of the principal clerks of 
session. The former of these appointments he held at the 
period of my visit, and it was one suited alike to his taste 
and habits ; there was not only something baronial in its 
influence, but what was still more congenial, it gave him 
the opportunity of conferring many and important kind- 
nesses, both as a man and k magistrate. The latter station 
he either had, or was then about resigning from the fatigue 
attendant upon its duties. It was one of pure drudgery, 
the labors of which he had gratuitously performed under 
agreement with its former incumbent for five years after 
he had nominaUy enjoyed the profits. By a singtdar coin- 
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cidence this gift of office required the concurrence of the 
two eminent and rival statesmen of the age ; the sanction 
of Fox was requisite to complete a grant made by Pitt. That 
such sanction was freely given, notwithstanding the political 
principles of Scott, is not perhaps any very high praise, and 
yet it probably dictated to the tory poet a kindUer strain, 
when the grave had closed prematurely over both, and he 
sung a requiem on the one hand over England's stately 
column, and on the other, over her talented but reckless son. 

" For talents mourn untimely lost, 
When best employed and wanted most." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
" And feelings keen and fancy's glow, 

They sleep with him who sleeps below." 

" The Lay of the Last Minstrel," published in the winter of 
1805, was the first outbreaking of the genius of Scott. It was 
my chance to be at that time a temporary resident at Peter 
House College, Cambridge, (England,) where I was witness 
to its immediate, and what may well be termed its overwhelm- 
ing popularity in that temple of the muses. It roused them 
'^ quasi classico dato," as if with the sound of a trumpet : 

'' Awakening at the inspired strain, 

They deemed their Shakspeare lived again." 

It was in every hand and on every tongue, insomuch that 
it may be doubted whether any subsequent effort of his pen 
either acquired or deserved a higher popularity. 

The task of its composition had been enjoined upon him 
" by one whom, as he says, to hear was to obey," the young 
and lovely countess of Dalkeith, of whom he has given us 
so touching a picture, ^^ as one more like an angelic visitant 
than of a being belonging to this nether world," — ^^ a thought 
but too consistent with the short space she was permitted to 
tarry." When youth, rank, and beauty meet, to the poet 
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their command is inspiration, and so it proved ; but if to one 
gifted being be owed his subject, to another not less highly 
gifted, though in other ways, was he indebted for the form 
of his poem. The Christabel of Coleridge was the model of 
his verse, and never surely did subject and measure better 
harmonize. The freedom and power with which it flows 
eminently fit it for action and movement ; its variety of pause 
and melody, make it in the hand of a master, graphic as 
painting itself; while its novelty (for Christabel had failed 
to familiarize it even to English ears) made all its beauties 
stand out in double contrast to the tame and servile 
measures of the last followers of the school of Pope. The 
fame of Scott was now established, he stood before the pub- 
lic a Uterary man, an author of acknowledged merit and 
rising popidarity, as the founder of a new and captivating 
school of poetry. 

This was a novel situation, and called for the decision on 
his part of more than one momentous question. Should he 
repose upon his laurels, or go forth and peril them in new 
contests? Should he attach himself to literary society, or 
live engaged in the ordinary duties and intercourse of Ufe ? 
And lastly, should he show himself careful of his reputation 
and stand upon his defence, or give critics and criticism to 
the winds ? 

To the first of these questions nature may be said to have 
returned an answer, " my father, said young Scott to me, 
cannot live without writing." But it was also the dictate of 
reflection. " I looked, said he, around my Ubrary, and could 
not but observe that from the time of Chaucer to that of 
Byron, the most popular authors had been the most prolific," 
— " that by a prolonged course of exertion their errors were 
obliterated, they became identified with the literature of their 
country, and after having long received law firom the critics, 
came at last in some degree to impose it ;" should he fail, he 
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was yet resolved to eat no meal the worse, but should he 
succeed, then said he, in his own hearty manner, it was to be 

'* Up with the bonnie blue bonnet, 
The dirk and the feather and a'." 

" A writer's intellects," he was wont to say, " were not worth 
much, if they would not stand more than a single creaming." 
So he resolved to go on. He bethought him too of the eur 
chanted chamber of Britomart, how all around it was writ 

" Be bold — be boM^and every where be bold," 

and resolved to know no other bounds to his boldness than 
in his own words, " the sacred and eternal boundaries of 
honor and virtue." Acting on this rule, he became the most 
prolific author of his own or almost any other age. 

To the second question he returned to himself an answer 
as full of good sense, as it was of resolution and self-denial. 
" It was my first resolution, said he, to keep as £a.r as was in 
my power, abreast of society ;" " maintaining my general 
interest in what was going on around me, reserving the man 
of letters for the desk and the library." By acting thus, he 
rightly imagined that he should escape the besetting sin of 
authors, ^' that of listening to language too favorable for a just 
opinion of their own importance in society." How strictly 
he observed this judicious and high-minded rule, may be 
judged of from the simple fact, that during four days' inti- 
mate intercourse, artlid frequent recitations of poetry, he 
never once quoted a line of his own, or made reference to a 
single work, and when quoted or alluded to by others, turned 
off the subject with such perfect simplicity, as made me often 
doubtful whether he heard or understood what was said. To 
direct questions in relation to them, he returned indeed sim- 
ple and satisfactory answers ; but invariably dropped the topic 
when left in his hands, and introduced another so soon as 
courtesy permitted. 
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The result of this rule too, evinced its wisdom — ^it banish- 
ed the author, and' introduced the man — ^the kind-hearted, 
cheerful, and unassuming companion; in looking back to 
the intercourse with whom, while there h much to remem- 
ber, there is still more to love. 

On the third question, he wails also a model to authors. 
Against the attacks of critics he was resolved to arm himself 
with the triple brass of Horace : "to laugh, if the jest were a 
good one, or if not, to let it buzz and hum itself adleep." The 
publication of his second poem, '' Marmion," furnished him 
with a fair trial of the strength of his defensive armor. To the 
criticism of Jeffrey, his only reply was in the style of the an- 
cient autocrat, an invitation to dinner, which the gieat critic, 
" who had done nothing in hate, but all in honor," and whose 
bitterness towards any man was never more than skin-deep, 
accepted, as good humoredly as it was given ; though he ac- 
knowledged afterwards, in conversation, that he found the 
" womankind," as Monkbaims terms them, i^ less placable, as 
was natural, than the poet himself." Alluding one day in con- 
versation to himself, on this point, Sir Walter laughingly said 
to me, with his peculiarly comic and inimitable escpression of 
countenance — " Ah sir ! it is long since I gave up singing 
the old song of * what wiH the world say, Mr. Mayor, Mr. 
Mayor.' " 

If, as a poet, Scott were happy in the possession of such 
splendid talents, still happier was he as a man, in the enjoy- 
ment of such a temper : the result was a life of peace, as 
well as fame. He was not only among the greatest of the 
great, but the happiest of the happy. No controversy, no 
envy, no enmity, to the very last hour of his life ; the good 
approved, and the talented admired him, whom all admitted 
to be " the Muses' judge and friend ;" while the envious 
and the iiTitable soon ceased to attack one whom they 
found they had no power to annoy. Such was the blessing 
attendant upon good sense and a' tranquil mind, in that 
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which is proverbially the most irritable of professions ; and if 
Scott had left to literary men no other legacy than this, he 
would yet be deserving of everlasting remembrance, for hav- 
ing taught them how to live together " like brethren in unity." 
It were not easy here to find a parallel in the history of poets, 
and even holier laborers might in this take a lesson, and learn 
from one who could cultivate the flowers of Uterature, with- 
out being wounded by their many thorns, how that more 
heavenly plant, whose flowers are thornless, and whose leaves 
balm, might be planted in peace by the still waters, and its 
fruits gathered in the spirit of brotherly kindness. 

But in this matter Scott owed more, perhaps, to feUcity 
of nature, than he was himself aware of ; for never did man 
show in his ordinary deportment, more of those gentle 
qualities which sweeten Ufe and banish envy — which cannot 
give, and therefore never take offence. He seemed to me to 
have his dwelling within the circle of his own happy bene- 
volent imaginings, and when he came forth, it was not like 
the Baron bold, with visor barred and spear in rest, seeking 
cause of offence with all whom he chanced to meet — but 
rather Uke the minstrel, of his own sweet and simple picture. 

" on prancing palfry borne, 

He caroU'd light, as lark at morn." 

He was kind and courteous, even to those whose youth 
would have been to many the apology for neglect, and de- 
voted himself to their entertainment, with an assiduity and 
sweetness of manner, that I need not say, sunk deep in the 
heart of a parent. 

With scarcely a single exception, of all his eminent con- 
temporaries I heard him speak, always with respect, gene- 
rally in admiration, never in censure. Whenever he 
quoted, it was to commend ; wherever he criticized, it was to 
point out beauties ; or, when he spoke of those whose genius 
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vice had degraded, or error led astray, it was with sorrow, 
and almost with tears. 

" Marmion" was our author's second great work ; published 
about two years after the first. Its -reception was for a mo- 
ment doubtful ; it trembled for a while under the condemna- 
tion of the great reviewer, " Good night to Marmion," — 
but it was only to gather up its strength. Its boldness, fire, 
and imagery ; its Homeric action, and more than Homeric 
painting, in spite of all the defects of an imperfectly develop- 
ed plot : these merits, together with the accidental claims of 
a new and highly popular school of poetry, soon bore down 
all critical objections, and like a torrent, which some rock has 
for a moment stayed, it but rushed on, when that rock was 
surmounted, with redoubled power over all meaner obstacle- 
But with all its merits Marmion is, in one respect, unques- 
tionably inferior to its predecessor. The introductions to its 
cantos do not harmonize with the poem, Uke the Minstrel's 
bold or tender preludes— -which, if with the author, we re- 
semble them to a frame, binding together the parts of the 
picture — are yet, we may add, like those rich carvings of 
some ancient artists, which rival in beauty and value ^ven 
the pictures they are made to encircle. Still, however, the 
battle scene at Flodden-field has no equal in the Lay of the 
Minstrel, for that graphic power which makes us moved 
spectators in the scene. No — ^be it heresy or not — in my 
opinion, it is not to be found in Homer. The tumult of the 
eddying fight — the clouds of dust and smoke — " the pennon 
as it sunk and rose" — ^the rushing steed, *' housing and saddle 
bloody red" — the " Marmion to the rescue" — ^these constitute 
such a picture, as I know not where to find a parallel ; and 
have always made my heart leap within me, though re- 
moved by many degrees from that ancestral land, above 
all, at that sorrowing appeal of the poet — 

And why stands Scotland idly now — 
Dark Flodden, on thine airy brow ? 
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Lord Byron's quarrel with the poein, was, that the book- 
sellers were wiUing to give, and the author to receive, one 
thousand guineas as the price of the copy. It may serve to 
mark the increasing patronage of authorship since that day, 
to mention that our celebrated countryman, Cooper, is now 
understood to realize, for each one of his novels, at least four 
times that sum which could arouse the ire of a lord, when 
viewed as the remuneration of one, whom he himself re- 
garded as seated on the throne of poetry. 

A third step in his poetic career, carried Scott to the sum- 
mit of popular favor — ^it was like the last bound of Neptune's 
steeds. A fourth (to be bombastic with Longinus) would 
have earned him beyond the limits of earth. This was the 
" Lady of the Lake," which, though written earlier, was not 
published until the summer of 1810. 

This poem was, as he himself tells us, " a labor of love," 
though readers might have guessed as much, from its feU- 
citous execution. He took great pains to identify the local 
circumstances of the story, to which, as a tourist, 1 would here 
willingly besur witness, having found it (speaking in all sim- 
plicity) the best map and guide book, by which to thread the 
mazes of that romantic section of country. Each moun- 
tain, glen, and silver lake — ^rose, glimmered, or lay, just 
where he had pictured them — ^the Trosach's ru^ed jaws, I 
knew, as it were, by instinct ; but when I came to where 

•«-— ^^ amid the copse 'gan peep 
A narrow inlet, still and deep," 

SO minutely accurate was the picture, that it seemed to me, 
I should have recognized Loch Katrine in whatever quarter 
of the world I had met it. The pibroch and the Gaelic boat- 
song were there too, to greet us — ^the rock and the slanting 
oak identified Ellen's isle— and to complete the illusion, her 
sylvan bower, with all its rude and martial accompaniments, 
greet the tourist as he lands. For this last, he is indebted to 
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the taste or piide of Lord Willoughby, to whom the island 
belongs : though the merit of its addition is more than 
balanced by his desecration of the woods that ^^ frown upon 
Loch Katrine^ ^nd weep upon Achray." They were undeiT 
the woodman's axe as we passed ; and although Sir Walter 
smiled at the youthful zeal of those who indignantly told him 
of it) yet could I not help thinking, he esteemed it an un- 
kinder cut than any the critics had given him. Such poetry 
made the scenes it commemorated classic ground for the 
tourist. I did not wonder, therefore, at what he- laughingly 
told us he received soon after its publication; a petition mixed 
with remonstrance from their neighbors of Loch Lomond, that 
he would perform the same kind office for their nobler lake. 

But in such a poem, local description is a minor beauty ; it 
was a fidehty of which all could judge that made and upholds 
it so universal a favorite. The tender, the romantic, the lovely, 
and the fair, whether in the material or moral creation, are 
images that need no outward model for the heart to recognize 
their truth ; they dwell within the breast, even of him who 
never felt their power, and he who awakens them to life is 
the true poet : such need no ciitic to uphold them^--he wins 
every voice who can bring tears into every eye. Now with 
such touches of nature this poem abounds) and it is the 
surest {dedge of its lasting reputation. 

To the poet, the cup of honor was now full; another drop 
would have made it to overflow^ and like all things human^ 
which can never remain at stay, it began to decline. The 
poem of Rokeby followed in 1813. The Lord of the Isles 
in 1815, and the Bridal of Triermain, with Harold the 
Dauntless, in 1816, which last may be termed the close of 
Scott's poetic career. 

It will be the lot of some future critic to analyze the causes 
of this rapid decline of popularity ; to determine how far the 
poet, how far the public were in fault — to me it has always 
seemed that the author's powers were then in what may be 
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geologically termed their transitimi state ; pasBing from tfie 
forms of poetry, to those of romance, or, in other words, that 
these latter poems had risen in the display of character, but 
fallen in poetic imagery. Other causes, however, operated ; 
the public began to weary of the romantic school ; its 
rhymes were cheap in the market, since it was found that 
measures, once considered the prerogative of genius, had be- 
come the inheritance of every bold and lawless scrib|jfer, who 
was for justifying anarchy under the name and sanction of 
an illustrious and successful rebel — but 

^' Licence they mean, when they cry Liberty." 

Scott, therefore, soon ceased as a poet, to be lord of the as- 
cendant. Another star too, had then just arisen, whose 
meteor light attracted all eyes, and Scott himself acknow- 
ledges, that the consciousness of Byron's advance, in the lists, 
" a mighty and unexpected rivaF palsied his powers, and 
made the task of composition in his latter poems " some- 
what heavy and hopeless." 

To yield power without a sigh, may be the part of wis- 
dom, but to yield it without a struggle, belongs only to a 
feeble mind. Such was not Scott's, and the failure of hia 
poetry in the presence of Byron's, (a fact which his family 
in conversation were more apt to over-state than to deny,) 
threw him upon a new effort to recover the ground he had 
lost, and led to one of the most remarkable and successfiil 
instances of anonymous authorship, which the literary world 
had ever witnessed : to borrow the happy allusion of Cunning- 
ham's, " it was like his own black knight in Ivanhoe, who 
not only chose to fight with his beaver down, but refused to 
raise it and show himself, when he had overcome all oppo- 
nents :" and to this analogy we may add, that the cause of 
refusal was in both the same, viz. because it was their own 
banished sovereign, come to vindicate, with resistless arm, his 
lost dominion. 
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The motive assigned by the author to me in conversation 
ipi its adoption, was simply caprice^ or, as he has said in 
print — " such was my humor" — but we may easily conjec- 
ture, it was not void of judgment. It was an inroad he was 
making on a new province, where, knowing neither his own 
strength, nor the difficulties of the way, victory was by no 
means certain : it was a venture on an untried ocean, where, 
like a prudent merchant, he was unwilliag to embark his 
whole treasure. But it is singular, how dubious he was of 
his own powers, in a department of composition for which 
every natural talent seemed to fit him, and one in which the 
judgment of the public at once set him above every com- 
petitor. A third part of the first volume of Waverley went 
literally through the Horatian ordeal, " nonum prematur in 
unnum^ though it must l)e acknowledged, that its nine 
years' sleep was passed in a very uncritical way, in a neglect- 
ed cabinet, among flies and fishing-tackle. It was written 
in 1805, and published in 1814. 

If the period of its publication was one of anxiety, as it 
necessarily must have been, it was fortunate for the author 
that chance or choice had made him, at that very time, one 
of an official but gay ocean party, making the tour and lei- 
surely survey of the capes and headlands of the northern 
part of the island ; and just escaping, at its close (what to 
some of us might have had its consolations) the perilous 
visit of an American privateer. Waverley, in the mean 
time, had taken hold on the feelings of the public, and he 
returned just in time to be greeted with his own praises, in 
the universal hue and cry that was raised after the name- 
less author. 

Why he chose to continue in masque after the public had 
decided in his favor, and more especially, as the secret often 
subjected him to dilemmas, in which no man of a nice sense 
of veracity would voluntarily place himself; is a question 
more easily, asked than answered, even with all the light the 
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author has thrown upon it. He says naturally enough, that 
his incognito gave him the pleasure of one who was in pos- 
session of a secret treasure ; hut this were too childish a 
reason for so grave an act That his reputation and stand- 
ing needed not, as he justly argues, the support of their popu- 
larity, is still no reason why he should go out of the plain 
path to avoid it. The dread of giving offence to majesty, 
from the tenderness they displayed towards an exiled race, 
he himself has rejected with scorn, as if the magnanimity 
of him who filled their throne, could not '^ pardon a sigh 
from others, or bestow one themselves to the memory of 
brave opponents." Something may undoubtedly be assign- 
ed to the author's love of mystery, and something to his fear 
of breaking the charm which that mystery seemed to have 
with the public ; but after all, I am inclined to attribute much, 
very much, to that more honorable cause to which he him- 
self alludes, and the sincerity of which his whole life so 
strikingly displays, namely, a wish " to avoid the partiality 
of friends, or the adulation of flatterers," and a secret dislike 
to enter on personal discussion concerning his own hterary 
labors. "It is a dangerous intercourse, he observes, for an 
author to be dwelling continually among those who make 
his writings a frequent and familiar subject of conversation." — - 
" The habits of self-importance, thus acquired, are highly 
injurious to a well regulated mind." 

For the long period of twelve years, during which these 
splendid and touching romances, some historical, some of 
pure fiction, continued to issue forth from their secret recesses 
with a rapidity unparalleled ; the mask was worn ; and 
although to near friends the disguise was far from complete, 
yet to the literary world it was still " The Black Knight of 
the Fetterlock," whom ao man knew by his device, however 
they might recognize him by his power : it was in short 
" the great Unknown." In the meantime, Scott appeared 
fully engaged by his occasional acknowledged productions. 
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all avenues to the secret were barred with jealous care ; the 
chosen few, (twenty in number,) to whom it had been neces- 
sarily entrusted, remained faithful ; and although suspicion 
ever and anon rested on him, it was as often thrown at fault 
by some implied or even direct denial on his part. Such eva- 
sions it is not my intention to justify ; his own reply to me 
was, " Sir, it was not a crime of which I was accused." — 
" No man had a right to put me on trial, and wrest from 
my silence or ambiguous answer a secret which I had a 
right to keep." 

I turn to a more pleasing theme — the wondrous number, 
and still more wondrous merits of the works themselves. I will 
not weary you, gentlemen, with their enumeration, their 
names are all familiar to our ears " as household words," and 
to republican ears much more so than " Harry the king, Bed- 
ford, and Exeter." In the order of merit, amid much differ- 
ence of opinion, all will acknowledge in them both a rise and 
declension of power, somewhat similar, though less marked, to 
what has .been aheady noticed in his poems. For myself, I 
should say, that they continued to rise in merit from their 
commencement in " Waverley" until we come to " Rob Roy," 
** Old Mortality," and the " Heart of Mid Lothian.'' These 
three following in order, look to me like the Eildon Hill with 
its triple crown, at whose feet they were written — ^while the 
splendid epic of Ivanhoe, somewhat separated from them, 
shoots up like some one of the soUtary hills of that classic 
range, to an equal or perhaps superior height; it came, 
in short, to redeem and re-establish a claim which in the opin- 
ion of the public began to waver. But throughout the whole 
series, almost to its very close, the same graphic pen, and the 
same master's hand may be traced, varying indeed much, but 
BtiU, rather with the excitement of Ihe hearf t>f the author, than 
the powers of his mind. And when his h^t was engaged in 
his subject, where i^all we find his equal ! How just the con- 
iception, how felicitous the execution, how overwhelming the 
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emotion ! How does he bow the heart with a thought, and 
call forth tears with a word ! In those scenes of tenderness 
it is not Scott — 'tis nature herself that speaks ; no wonder 
then that the heart obeys ; as a child, at the call of its 
mother, so do we become children in his hands, and hearing 
that maternal voice which never speaks in vain, yield to him 
a passive obedience to lead us how and where he will. — He 
leads us to the listed plain of the preceptory at Temple- 
stowe, the heavy bell with its slow sullen sounds salutes our 
ear, the drawbridge falls, and lo ! the pale proud Jewess with 
her slow but undismayed step, the champion of the order, 
fierce yet ghastly pale as he reins in his pawing war-horse, 
the floating standard, and the hurried cry of " A champion, A 
champion !" — all this rises at once before our glistening eyes. — 
Again, we enter with him the cottage at Mussel Crag, and 
seated by the side of the heart-broken MucklebacMtj feel 
how sympathetic are tears when they course down weather- 
beaten cheeks ; while the mother's cry breaks our very heart, 
" O my bairn, my bairn, my bairn ! what for is thou lying 
there ? and eh ! what for am I left to greet for ye l" — ^With 
the elder Philipson, we tremble with desperation on the rock 
at Gierstein, as he watches the perils of an only son ; and 
like him are only withheld from some act of despair, by the 
sorrowing appeal of the youthful guide on his bended knee, 
^* I too have a father." — We enter the cottage of Jeannie 
Deans, and our proud hearts are humbled before the lofty 
integrity of a low-born Scottish maiden ; — while again in a 
roofless and ruined mansion, they are raised to such a height 
of piety, as it would be well that holier walls should always 
inspire, as we listen to the simple wisdom of the grandnnither 
of poor Hobbie Elliot. If any one doubt the power of Scott 
to teach the lesson of thankful piety, let him read the story 
of that good old dame, " who lost no opportunity g[ impres- 
sing her lesson when the heart was best open to receive it*" 
" Was it not my word, said she, " that if ye could say his 
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will be done, ye might hae cause to say, ^His name be 
praised."* 

Scriptural quotation has been made a charge against the 
piety of Scott ; but as it is a charge common to all, from Mil- 
ton to Mrs. Sherwood, theonly question is, in what spirit it has 
been done, and with what iaflueace it has been accompanied. 
Now in this, each must judge for himself ; but to me, it seems 
that Scott has done it with equal sincerity to Milton, and per- 
haps more than equal awe. Had Scott been wanting, as some 
think, in the " root of the matter," such characters as Mc 
Briar, Mucklewrath, and Dominie Sampson, would have been 
turned into impious mockery. As it is, their religion bears them 
up, and from the pen of Scott, that is made to give dignity even 
to fidly and insanity, which, with a Smollett or a Fielding, 
would have constituted the main but of ridicule. Scott's sen- 
sibilities, as well in church as state, were all no doubt strong in 
favor of antiquity. He was no friend to innovation or rising 
sects i yet such was his catholic spirit, and such his respect for 
the religion of the heart, under whatever form, that his fic- 
tions are kinder, and perhaps truer than history ; and the 
Cameronian and the duaker may look elsewhere in vain for 
so pleasing a portrait as they will find given of themselves in 
the family of Mount Sharon and the cottage of St. Leonards. 

And in their moral aspect, how pure the light that beams 
from the works of Scott ! Shakspeare, with all hi& genius, 
evinces no sucb moral principle. Spenser, with all his high 
imaginings, had not so chaste a muse. Dryden wrote wil- 
Ungly for " a ribbald king and court," and Pope's religion 
could not save him from being sometimes a pander to vice ; 
but he who can extract from the pages of Scott, even in 
his pictures of the most vile, one licentious thought, stands 
in the court of conscience self-condemned ; he is his own 
betrayer ! his own imagination is the traitor that has poisoned 
a pure fountain. 

What too shall we say of him, when compared with his 
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lil-fated rival Byroii, whom placing first in the list of genius, 
we must place first also in the painful list of those who, in 
the lofty language of our poet, 

" Profaned their God-given strength, 
And marred the lofty line." 

Up to his time English poets at least had purified as they 
run, and cast off with the passions of youth what even the 
pa^ions of youth can never excuse. But Byron's, with all 
its soundless depth, was ever a dark stream : no olive branch 
of peace ever sweetened its black and bitter waters, which 
ever and anon settled into stagnant pools of pestilential cor- 
ruption. How different the muse, the imagination of Scott ! 
Here, the fountain, humanly speaking, was pure, for it was 
a heart of noble and tender feeling ; and the stream was 
pure, for it flowed through the channels of a virtuous life : 
it was, in short, like his own sweet river, on whose banks he 
dwelt, now a brawling brook and now a placid lake, but 
ever sweet-waters ; now kissing its banks of flowers, now 
rushing impetuous among rocks, now visiting the vine-clad 
cottage, and now some mouldering ruin ; but still, wherever 
it went, by tower or town, diffusing life and verdant beauty 
till it reached that ocean, to which now, alas, it is gone 
down to mingle with its parent flood. 

It has been asked by some, who measure genius by a scale 
of subjects, where are the solid works on which Scott's fame 
is built? And by others, in the same tone, it is lamented 
that such a genius had not consecrated his powers to higher 
and nobler themes ; but with respect be it spoken, this is a 
narrow and false view, both of the subjects on which he did 
write, and the duties to which he was bound. 

What makes a work solid, I would ask, but truth 7 And 
what is truth, but a faithful portraiture of that which the 
author professes to copy ? And where shall the author find 
a nobler theme (at least in human subjects) than in the de- 
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lineation of all that in our nature is good and brave, and 
gent 1 3 and high-minded, and self-denying ? Is there tnore 
truth in the oft-told tales of ancient story — ay — or of mo- 
dern either ? Is there a purer morality or nobler lesson 
taught in its dark pages of vice and crime, and bloodshed, 
than in the pure and lofty fictions of Scott ? It is not on the 
score of truth, that history and works of imagination are to 
be set in contrast : as each has its use, so each has its own 
truth and moral value. What we terra works of fiction, 
however useless or injurious in ordinary hands, are, in those 
of genius, works of high philosophy ; they paint man as he 
truly is, with a truth above and beyond the individualities 
of local history ; and I do not hesitate to assert, that there 
is a hundred times more tmth, and a thousand times more 
solid instruction in the Heart of Mid Lothian, in the high 
resolve and virtuous resolution of untutored integrity, than 
in all those learned fables, 

" duicquid Grecia mendax audet in historia ;" 

and yet forsooth, the one is to be termed fact, and the other 
fiction ! 

Let us be tender, gentlemen, how we condemn moral 
truth in the garb of fiction — its use has been consecrated by 
the holiest of authorities, and therefore, in lower measure, ac- 
cording to the powers of erring men, may it still be a sacred 
vehicle for the inculcation of high and virtuous lessons ; and 
the author, who finds his powers best fitted thus to teach those 
lessons, in it will find also the highest application of the 
intellect that God has given him. 

If fiction, then, rank according to the end at which it 
aims, the question at issue is — how does it appear in the 
pages of Scott ? In this he will stand comparison with any, 
I think, of his predecessors or contemporaries; with any 
moral or rehgious novelist whatsoever : I do not say in the 
moral lessons proposed, but in the moral influence produced, 
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for that is the test. Scott knew well, that to proclaim the 
lesson, was not the best way to teach it — he knew human 
nature too well for that — •* ruimur m vetitum nefas^^ — ^he 
therefore softens the metal, before be stamps it ; he makes 
the heart in love with virtue, before he says to the under- 
standing " pursue it." 'Tis true, he does not with the herd of 
inferior novelists, who take to themselves credit for the moral 
lesson they teach, always deck forth virtue in human rewards. 
Such is not the course of the world — therefore it is not 
truth. Such is not the lesson of providence, therefore it is not 
piety ; for where is the thought of future recompense, if all 
be made up here ? Human rewards should, therefore, in fic- 
tion as in life, be sometimes given, and sometimes with- 
held : sometimes to fix our thoughts on a present retributive 
providence— sometimes to carry them forward to a future 
recompense. 

But I do wrong to take this defence out of his own hands — 
" worldly rewards, says Sir W. Scott, are not the recom- 
pense which providence has deemed worthy of suffering 
merit ; and it is a dangerous and fatal doctrine to teach 
young persons, that rectitude of conduct and of principle, 
is either naturally allied with, or adequately rewarded by 
the gratification of our passions, or attainment of our wishes. 
A glance at the great picture of life, will show, that the 
duties of self-denial, and the sacrifice of passion to principle, 
are seldom thus remunerated ; and that the internal consci- 
ousness of their high-minded discharge of duty, produces on 
their own reflections a more adequate recompense in the 
form of that peace, which the world can neither give nor 
take away." 

Among his favorite heroes of romance, none seemed to 
equal Rob Roy and Claverhouse. In his armory hung the 
freebooter's gun, and in his study a small full-length likeness : 
(rf Claverhouse too, there hung full in his sight — an origi- 
nal portrait— -and one need but look upon its flowing hair, 
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and feminine but straiglit-lined features, with its cruel but 
melancholy eye and compressed lips, to have read in it that 
unnatural union of ferocity and womanly gentleness, which 
Scott has so inimitably painted. Among the many stories 
which the portrait called forth, one rests on my memory as 
strikingly illustrative of his character. The son of a friend 
had joined his troop, but in the very first engagement, fear 
overcame his resolution, and he fled. Claverhouse represent- 
€d it to him, not as a fault, but as a misfortune ; evidencing 
solely, that nature had not fitted him for the soldier, and 
urged him to quit the service for some other equally honor- 
able pursuit ; this, through shame or spirit, the young man 
declined, and solicited a further trial. In granting it, Cla- 
verhouse said to him, with severity — "but remember you 
abide the consequences." A second engagement took place, 
and the youth was again in the act of retreating, when 
Claverhouse riding up to him, said — " Your father's son is 
too good a man to die the death of a menial," drew his pistol, 
and shot him through the head. The head of the unfortu- 
nate Mary, severed from her b<3dy, there too hung, bearing 
date the day after her decapitation : this melancholy picture 
was highly prized by Sir W., as an undoubted original, and 
the gift of a Prussian prince. 

Scott's storehouse of character, though essentially Scottish, 
yiras yet so varied from history, observation, and wide expe- 
rience, and above all, from that inward philosophy, which 
enabled him to draw from imiversal nature — that his pic- 
tures suit every where — some few were drawn from living 
individuals : those to which he has confessed, are the Anti- 
quary, Edie Ochiltree, Jeannie Deans, Dominie Sampson, and 
Old Mortality ; to which I would add, in the opinion of the 
neighborhood, the Clerk of the Parish, and Capt. Dalgetty. 
Speaking to him, one day, of the foreign countries where he 
had laid his scene, I ventured to suggest to him my own, 
upon the high ground of that moral influence writers of his 
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talent might exert, and which, consequently, they might be 
said to be bound to exert, in healing the wounds of a narrow 
and hostile policy between great and kindred nations ; that 
it was a victory attainable, since Miss Edgeworth had done 
it for Ireland, and he himself for Scotland. He listened to 
the appeal respectfully, and gave it such answer as justified 
me, I thought, in afterwards bringing it before him by letter. 
Whether, had life been spared, he would have done it, is 
doubtful ; but of our country, and the few he had known 
from it, he spokfe with kindness — and of one, at least, with 
a warmth of expression which indicated the recognition on 
his part, of a kindred character — need I add the name of 
Washington Irving? 

If we enumerate the works of Sir W. Scott, we must rank 
him as the poet, novelist, biographer, and historian ; but if 
we analyze his powers wherever displayed, we will call him 
novelist, in its highest, purest, and noblest sense ; the moral 
novelist — the greatest of our own or any other age. Hun- 
dreds could have written his Napoleon, and thousands his 
biographies — -who but he could have written Ivanhoe? 
Whence comes his inimitable power in fiction, is too ample a 
question to be here discussed. Thus much, however, may 
be said, that it arises mainly from his boundless sympathy 
with humanity at large. Hence comes that undoubting 
confidence in the simple feelings and language of our na- 
ture. He goes forth into the wide world of joy or sorrow, 
and brings the scene, and him who feels it, home to the 
heart, with the same child-like simplicity, whether it be king 
or beggar — the high-born and gentle maiden, or her lowly 
true-hearted attendant. Nature to him was every thing, its 
trappings nothing. This is the basis of his power. His con- 
ceptions are those of the heart. His felicitous execution, again, 
is fi'om the same source — simplicity — child-like simplicity. 
His language is that of the eye, not of reflection — there is 
nothing abstract, nothing undefined in his picture^s — all is 
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imaged, colored, moving — and not only so, but the succession 
of images in bis narratives, is in the same order as that of 
events in the scene — they rise, move, and pass, as they do to 
a spectator's eyes. He tells a story, in short, just as an excited 
child would tell it — if his language answered to his concep- 
tions. As an illustration of this principle, we may take the 
picture-like delineation of the siege of Front de Boeuf 's 
castle, in Ivanhoe, as reported by Rebecca to that wounded 
champion, where Ivanhoe is in the place of the reader, and 
Rebecca in that of the author ; all whose narratives, will be 
found conducted, though less obviously, upon this most 
graphic principle, of simply transferring the leading lines 
from the eye to the imagination — even as the plate or the 
stone, transfers the picture to the paper destined to receive it. 
In this criticism, Scott's poems and novels fall into the same 
class ; for his poems are but imperfect romances, borne up by 
rythmical melody, as many of his romances want but melody 
to make them noble heroic poems. To accumulate and arrange 
fects, was to Scott a heartless and barren task — to sit in the 
critic's chair was foreign to his very nature — but to range 
the boundless fields of moral existence, and gather thence 
the sweet flower, and the medicinal herb, and the choice 
fruit, as samples of what was in it most good and fair, and 
wjiat he missed abroad, to cull from the garden of his own 
unsophisticated heart — this was his delight ; here was he the 
genius unapproached and unapproachable, and for him is re- 
served in future times, a niche in the temple of fame, second 
only to Shakspeare, as the moral painter of man. 

Such was Sir Walter Scott ; and I esteem it a happy lot to 
have seen and known him, more especially at a period the 
most interesting of his interesting life ; when, having lost 
neither greatnessn or brightness, he was yet struggling, like 
a setting sun, under the clouds of unmerited misfortune, but 
with as brave and unbroken a spirit as he ever depicted on 
his pages of romance. Of the causes which led to that deso- 
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lating blow which came near to break down the very roof-tree 
of his noble mansion, I need not here speak — they are well 
known. The law construed him a partner, and honor bound 
him to payment. One hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
sterling, namely, more than half a million of dollars, seemed 
to him a lighter weight to bear, than the disgrace of insolvency. 
Three years after he had entered on this course of lofty 
daring, it was my good fortune to spend with my family 
some days an invited guest at Abbotsford ; and setting aside 
all reverence of genius, on no one of its proud monuments 
could I look with such veneration, as on its noble master, 
then approaching to his sixtieth birth-day, with some few 
infirmities of body, but none of mind or spirit, gallantly 
bearing up under this load of debt, and paying it off year 
by year with the fabled profusion of some eastern sage, 
whose magic wand gave him access to hidden treasures. It 
was a high and ennobling picture, yet not without its strain of 
melancholy. To see one whose years demanded, and whose 
toils so well deserved repose, whom genius had crowned with 
unenvied laurels, whom nations contended to reverence and 
kings to honor; to see such an one tasking his strength 
in an herculean labor, that through his imprudence no poor 
man should suffer, and no rich man complain ; and no man, 
whether rich or poor, touch with a blot the fair escutcheon 
of his fame : this was a sight as full of moral worth as it 
was of intellectual greatness, and could hardly be viewed 
then, as it can hardly be contemplated now, without tears. 
There was in it that proud disdain of wealth, that lofty in- 
tegrity of purpose, and that jealous sense of honor, which 
showed from what inner fount he had drawn those living 
traits of nobleness which so charm us in his novels. 

Remuneration from the sale of his works in this country 
he had received none, and I felt humbled as an American, 
from the knowledge of it, as I ventured to suggest to him 
the manner in which his future copyright might be guarded 
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from the treachery of the press, and the inadequacy of the 
law. He Ustened to me, methought, with the spirit of some 
belted knight ; regarded the plan as a subterfuge, unworthy, 
and most probably inoperative, and concluded, with putting 
it upon the score of natural justice, reciprocal right, and be- 
coming courtesy between nations using a common language. 
On this occasion alone, was there a touch in his manner of 
the ancient Bruce, which seemed as if when chafed it could 
easily have taken the tone and bearing of that haughty 
baron. 

" Proud was his tone, but calm; his eye 
Had that compelling dignity ; 
His mien, that bearing haught and high, 
Which common spirits fear." 

Such, however, was far from his usual manner, which was 
all kindness, gentleness and courtesy. But I have already 
elsewhere given this picture.* 

Where Scott has dwelt is classic ground. His earlier re- 
sidence was at Ashiesteel, about six miles above Abbotsford, 
where the Ettrick forest borders upon the Tweed, and gave 
the scene of several of his romances. It is more picturesque 
than his later residence, but less strongly associated with 
a name which now gives an interest above beauty. Abbots- 
ford was the spot of an early choice. 

'' Here have I thought [said he] 'twere sweet to dwell 
And rear again the chaplain's cell, 
And deem each hour to musing given 
A step upon the road to heaven." 

In 1811 he became the purchaser of it. There was then, he 



♦ This alludes to a letter addressed by the author, to the editor of the 
New- York American, JD^ovember 19, 1832, on the news of Sir Walter's 
death. 
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told me, not a tree between the road and the river ; but " time 
and I against any two," was ever his cheerful motto. And 
so it proved. In 1830, wlien I stopped at the outer gate, it 
was a forest of wood, out of which arose the turrets of his 
" dreamUke mansion," hke one of his own magic creatioDs. 
To me, indeed, it was a magic scene ; it was like the dark 
power of " gramarye f for on the right arose the Eildon hills 
with their triple rent, and at their foot among the ruins of 
holy Melrose slept that wizard priest, to whose words of power 
" by art that none may name," that rent was attributed. 
Beyond the house, and partially seen, rolled the Tweed with 
its dark waters ; and beyond was Newark's birchen hill and 
riven tower, and all the associations of the minstrel's lay. If 
such was the influence of the scene, what was that of the 
mansion? "'Twere long to tell," and not here the place. 
Within that noble mansion then all was joyous, now alas ! 
is its light quenched, and Ablx)tsford can be henceforth to 
the traveller but the scene of reverential musings ; " sic 
transit." And of that dreamlike mansion, how like a dream 
is now the recollection. Its stately towers and storied halls, 
seem to me but like some splendid vision of the night, when 
thoughts and forms not of mortal mould, fill the heart with 
feelings to which waking life is a stranger. " To meet and 
part, is mentals lot," such were Sir Walter Scott's farewell 
words to me. Alas ! but too prophetic. One is gone, then 
my companion ; and he now is gone, then my honored host. 
Such is life, a watch in the night for its duration, a dream 
for its substance, and shadows for its actors ; with nothing 
real in it, save the duties of life and the oonsolations of 
religion. 

Such gentlemen, was one whom it requires an abler pen 
than mine rightly to delineate : but he is gone ! milder skies 
were tried in vain; even soft Parthenope with its genial 
breezes failed to revive hinij than whom it never received & 
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more lioaored guest, for in the language of one who wrote 
as a poet, while he felt as a friend.* 

" The might 
Of the whole world's good wishes with him goes. 
Blessings and prayers in nobler retinue 
Than sceptered kings or laurel'd conqueror knows, 
Follow this wondrous Potentate." 

He traveled in serenity, yet without hope ; and it is pleasing 
to think that that serenity was founded on its only lirm 
basis, christian faith. It is his ow^n language — I hat 'Mhc 
sincere and earnest approach of the christian to the throne 
of the Almighty, teaches the best lesson of patience under 
affliction ;" and doubtless he proved it, for to a friend at Rome, 
from whose lips the words have been received, he addressed iq 
calmness and solemnity this parting acknowledgment of his 
faith. *' We have none of us any thing to depend upon but the 
merits of our Lord Jesus Christ." He lived but to revisit his 
native shores, and pressed to reach thennvith a zeal and resolu- 
tion which bore up his enfeebled body under all the fatigues 
of travel. To reach England was not enough, Scotland was 
his home. " My own Twxed," was his constant speech ; 
there he longed to close his eyes, where nature loves to close 
them, surrounded by the scenes on which the heart at that 
moment most fondly dwells, the flowers of his childhood 
and the sports of his youth, amid the friends of his man- 
hood and the children fo his love. He was borne to the 
grave by his own sorrowing household ; he was laid in it 
by the hands of his own children ; and his dying head w^as 
supported by one whom affection had made a son^^ kindred 
talent a choice companion, and to whom the world won 



♦ Wordsworth, who was among the last visitors at Abbotsford previous 
to Sir Walter's journey. 
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looks with confidence for a faithful portraiture of one whom 
he knew so well and loved so much. 

And in conclusion, let me ask, what tribute shall we^ my 
fellow-citizens, pay to him to whose genius We owe so much ? 
Monument we can erect none ; his works are his monument, 
all else will crumble ; but may we not by some national act 
of justice in reference to those works,* redeem a debt which 
in honor we long have owed, but which in sorrow alone 
we now can pay, and make the name and claims of Scott, 
the foundation of a wiser and more hberal policy towards 
the Uterature of our common language ? It is due to England 
by reciprocity ; it is due to ourselves by an enlightened self- 
interest ; and to crown all, it was the suggestion of one who 
was himself the soul of honor, and whose memory we now 
seek to embalm* 



* That the author may not himself be charged with a tardy acknow- 
ledgment of a rightful claim, he would state, that this proposition, with 
the grounds of it, were immediately, upon his return in January 1831, 
laid before the departments of the government, to which he considered the 
subject belonged ; and also communicated to the chairman of the committee 
of congress, on the subject of patent rights ; but their report had already 
been made, and it was deemed unadvisable to attempt at so late a period 
so important an alteration in its principle. Col. Coll. Dec. 8, 1832. 
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